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FOREWORD 



The Annie E. Casey Foundation’s mission is to improve outcomes for the nation’s most vulnerable 
young people and families. Its education program advances this mission by supporting programs and 
initiatives that are committed to the following core result: 

One day — all young people in tough neighborhoods will achieve the aspiration that their 
families have for them: to graduate from school prepared for adult success and well-being in 
the worlds of work, family, and citizenship. 

Achieving this core result involves supporting efforts that create quality school choices for young 
people and their families along with providing the supports and services that these young people and 
their families need to ensure that they succeed in school and in adulthood. This publication chroni- 
cles the stories and some of the results achieved by the Foundation’s investment partners in Atlanta. 
It describes how some of the Foundation’s education grantees are working to mend the pipeline for 
young people in their communities by connecting standards and expectations for learning from early 
childhood to college entry and providing needed services, supports, and partnerships that add value 
to the work of schools. 

I am grateful to my colleague and Casey consultant Jeanne Jehl for her work in writing this publica- 
tion. And I am grateful to all those individuals in Atlanta who assisted us by telling their stories about 
how they are preparing young people from their earliest years for adult success in the worlds of work, 
family, and citizenship. We believe this approach — which we have called the connection strategy — 
holds great promise for improving long-term outcomes for young people and their families in the 
nation’s toughest neighborhoods. 



Bruno V. Manno 

Senior Associate for Education, The Annie E. Casey Foundation 



/. OVERVIEW 



For many young people, the “pipeline” to educational and economic success is truly broken. In the 
global information economy, most new jobs in the United States — about 67 percent of new jobs in 
2007 — require some education or training beyond high school, and the rate is expected to increase. 1 
But the current educational system is failing young people, especially low-income African-American 
and Hispanic students. Across the nation, 30 percent of high school students (and nearly 50 percent 
of black and Hispanic students) fail to earn a diploma. Even students who graduate from high school 
and enter college often lack the knowledge and skills they need to be successful: 30 percent of incom- 
ing first-year college students are required to enroll in remedial courses, and only a minority of these 
students end up earning a degree. 2 

Young people growing up in tough urban neighborhoods are least well served by the current system. 
Too often, they are consigned to schools that fail them systematically: fail to keep them safe, to chal- 
lenge them to learn at high levels, to enable them to develop a vision of possibility for themselves in 
the world beyond their neighborhoods. Students may progress from grade to grade and from school 
to school without mastering key subjects and developing the skills they need to graduate from high 
school, be successful in college, and participate in the economy. For these young people, the educa- 
tional pipeline — the sequence of continuous learning from early childhood through elementary, 
middle, and high school grades and postsecondary education and training — has failed to deliver. 

This report describes how some of the Annie E. Casey Foundation’s education grantees in Atlanta are 
working to mend the pipeline for young people in their communities by connecting standards and 
expectations for learning from early childhood to college entry or the workforce and providing 
needed services, supports, and partnerships that add value to the work of schools. This connection 
strategy, known as P—16 — linking education strategies from preschool through college graduation — 
is gaining increasing attention across the country, primarily through changes in state policies. 3 In 
local communities, there is also growing momentum to ensure continuity for children and families 
despite transitions from one school to another, and to hold high expectations that young people will 
go to college and be successful there. Casey staff in Atlanta, for example, work in a close and grow- 
ing partnership with schools, community organizations, and other funders to build a network that 
extends from early care and education to college. 

This report discusses P—16 content and state policy strategies, and describes Casey’s local work in 
Atlanta as one example of what schools and community organizations can do to strengthen the 
pipeline. It should interest funders, school district leaders, and others in local communities, especially 
in urban neighborhoods, where few young people graduate prepared for adult success and well-being. 
Following this introductory section, Part II of the report provides a brief overview of P-16 concepts 
and implementation at state and local levels, while Part III provides a description of the Casey 
Foundation’s vision for education investments, including those that work to strengthen the 
P-16 pipeline in their communities. Part IV describes the overall Atlanta context, and discusses 
Casey’s role in Atlanta as a local intermediary organization, working to create a P—16 network of 
schools that serve young people in a low-income neighborhood. Part V offers some lessons from the 
progress in Atlanta for other community intermediaries working to connect and strengthen schools 
so that more young people graduate prepared for adult success. Parts VI and VII provide a summary 
of the P—16 connections in Atlanta, and of the impact, influence, and leverage for Casey’s education 
investments there. 



II. WHAT IS THE CONNECTION STRATEGY? 



Public education in most U. S. communities looks more like a puzzle with some pieces missing and 
others that don’t quite fit than an orderly progression of expectations, opportunities, and supports 
and services aligned to ensure that young people are prepared for educational success. Young children 
spend their learning hours at home and in a variety of care arrangements; they often lack access to 
high-quality early care and education programs. Most public school programs begin with kinder- 
garten and continue through twelfth grade, and even children who remain in the same neighborhood 
will attend several schools during that period. If they are not taught to high and consistent standards, 
with aligned expectations for learning as they move through the grades, they will fall short of devel- 
oping the knowledge and skills they need to graduate from high school prepared to enter college and 
be successful there. 

Ensuring that more young people can be successful learners as they progress through the grades and 
through college will require new kinds of work at all levels. At the state level, policymakers are 
focused on aligning systems P-16 and strengthening accountability for schools and school districts. 
While these policy changes are necessary to drive change at the local level, they may not be sufficient 
to quickly change practice in tough schools and communities. At the local level, strengthening 
schools requires intensive, intentional school- and district-level work, especially in underresourced 
schools. Improving students’ success also requires connecting these young people and their families 
to supports they need to attend school regularly and master challenging curriculum. 

PROMOTING P-16: STATE POLICIES 

For nearly a decade, national policy leaders have called attention to the need for systems to guide 
practices P—16. Since each state has responsibility for developing its own education system, much of 
the work of system building must occur at the state level, with attention to four elements of the 
P—16 approach. States need to develop systems capable of providing consistent information and 
tracking progress on key indicators of student achievement; strengthen and align standards for learn- 
ing to guide curriculum, instruction, and assessment; and expand the supply of teachers with the 
subject-level knowledge and skills to enable students to achieve benchmarks for learning as they move 
across the grade levels. Although work in the early years of this decade focused on policies and prac- 
tices from kindergarten through college entrance, new focus and state investments in expanding 
access to quality early childhood education programs have led many states to include prekindergarten 
as part of their public education system. 

In 1999, 14 state education heads issued a statement declaring; 4 

Our nation is no longer well served by an education system that prepares a few to attend 
college to develop their minds for learned pursuits while the rest are expected only to build 
their muscles for useful labor. In the twenty-first century, all students must meet higher 
achievement standards in elementary, secondary, and postsecondary schools and thus be better 
prepared for the challenges of work and civic life. 



The Education Trust, which receives support from Caseys education program, has played a leader- 
ship role in advocating for P—16 policies. In 2001, the Education Trust proposed five lessons for 
systems involved in developing K-16 (now P—16) standards: 

• We need high and consistent standards to guide learning. 

• Assessment and accountability systems must provide honest information and signal needed 
improvements. 

• All students must have a challenging curriculum aligned with standards. 

• Every child deserves good teaching. Poor and minority students get more underqualified teachers. 

• Provide extra time and instruction for those who need it. 5 

At the core of the Education Trust’s advocacy is an understanding that schools frequently shortchange 
low-income students and students of color. They do this by failing to track students’ progress and 
graduation rates with data systems that can uncover differences in achievement for students of 
specific ethnic groups; failing to expect that students can learn challenging material and providing 
them with the teaching they need to be prepared to enter college; and failing to hold all schools and 
school systems accountable for the results of their efforts. 

Efforts to improve state P-16 policies fall into four broad categories: 

• Data and systems: requiring states and localities to collect and use accurate data to track progress 
on key indicators at all levels. To track student progress over time, states need to develop systems 
that provide an individual identifier for each student, while ensuring the confidentiality of 
student records. Data challenges also include the need to arrive at common definitions and 
measures within and across states for key indicators such as graduation rates. 

• Standards and accountability: aligning state standards to ensure common expectations for students 
across levels of schooling so that students are able to make steady and continuous progress from 
early childhood through college. Standards for P-12 are designed to meet the entrance require- 
ments of postsecondary institutions, with aligned expectations, especially in reading, writing, and 
math, for the elementary, middle, and high school grades. 

• Teaching quality: improving the quality of state-funded teacher education programs and ensuring 
that these programs produce enough teachers who are fully prepared to teach in critical areas such 
as math and science. 

• Quality educational options: expanding options for students and their families, including making 
significant improvements in existing schools as well as establishing and supporting new schools. 
Quality options frequently include innovative curriculum that helps young people connect to 
postsecondary programs and career opportunities. 

Achieve, Inc., a bipartisan nonprofit organization created by the nation’s governors and business lead- 
ers, has helped states benchmark their standards, testing, and accountability systems against the best 
examples in the United States and around the world. In 2007, states surveyed by Achieve reported 
considerable progress toward making the P-16 continuum a reality: 

• Twelve states have aligned high school standards with postsecondary expectations and 32 more 
are in the process or planning to do so. 



